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Go into the meeting of your union and fight for the right of express- 

ing your opinion even though some persons may not believe in your state- 

-ments. This does not mean that you are entitled to become a pest, or a 
continual knocker without any grounds for your knocking. Any one may 

knock and knocking is necessary sometimes, but the continual growler 

who is always finding fault is not a legitimate knocker. You must have 

some constructive ideas within your head, which you are willing to put 

forth before you are entitled to the privilege of attempting to pull down 

that which has been accomplished by others. 





The greatest good that men can do is to try to lift up one another. 
There is no place where this can be done to better advantage than in the 
course of our every day lives among our fellow men who are working side 
by side with us. A word of cheer, a word of encouragement, a word of 
sympathy, a word of advice to the fellow with a heavier load on his 
shoulders than you have, is all that is sometimes necessary to make the 
other fellow happy. Do this, it costs nothing. But if you can afford to 
do more, if you can afford to talk to this man about what your union has 
done for you and what it will do for him you will be doing still greater 
work than money can buy. Education along those lines is much more 
important than were you to shower this man with hospitality over the 
bar. Each one of us has a special mission to perform in this life; each 
one of us can do good every day. The man who believes that he is doing 
his share by helping himself only, is selfish in every sense of the word. 
Besides helping yourself, you must try to help others. The man who 
bears his burden with a smile and at the same time has a word of cheer 
for some other fellow who has not strength enough to bear his load, is a 
hero of the first order. 





Try to do the work of your own union with the help of your own 
members. Do not be continually crying for help from the central body 
or from other sources. We have the material in us and let me say now 
that unless we exercise our own ability we will not get much ahead: It 
is time enough to call on outside sources for assistance when all of your 
own efforts fail. 
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RESIDENT GOM- 


Premier Lloyd 
George to send 
some labor men to 
this country so 
that the labor 
unions of our na- 
tion might be informed as to the 
conditions resulting from the war 
in England. Mr. Thomas was one 
of the representatives who came to 
our country and delivered the fol- 
lowing address in Washington be- 
fore a committee of labor men: 
“Mr. President and Friends— 
Were it not for the fact that it 
usually falls to my lot to introduce 
other speakers, I should be some- 
what embarrassed by the compli- 
ment that you have already paid 
me. But it is indeed a pleasure, 
as well as a privilege, that my col- 
leagues and myself are here first 
at the invitation of Mr. Gompers 
and secondly by request of our gwn 
government. The primary object 
of our visit is not to instruct you 
how to do your work, not to tell you 
that we could do it much better, 
but rather, having gone through 
the experience of two and one-half 
years of war with all its misery 
and suffering, we may be able to 
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say to you something of our mis- 
takes whereby you may profit by 
those mistakes and the cause of the 
allies will therefore be strength- 
ened. 


—British Labor Movement Anti- 
War— 


“The labor movement of Great 
Britain is definitely anti-war. I do 
not believe there is in the whole 
world a labor movement so opposed 
to war in all its forms as the Brit- 
ish labor movement. I do not dis- 
guise the fact that previous to the 
war I was a peace man. I looked 
upon war as hell let loose; I looked 
upon war as appealing to the bas- 
est and worst in mankind and I 
hoped for the time, worked and 
prayed for the time, when the work- 
ers of the world would have made 
war impossible. But holding those 
beliefs and recognizing, as I have 
said before, the evils of war we were 
faced as a nation and we were 
faced as a movement with some- 
thing that was even worse than 
war, and it was national dishonor. 
In the trade union movement we 
believe in collective bargaining. 
We believe that the interest of the 
whole citizenship should demand 
mutual respect and confidence be- 
tween all sections of the people, 
and as a trade union leader, when- 
ever I make an agreement on be- 
half of the men I always look upon 
it as a duty to myself and my or- 
ganization that I shall insist upon 
every employer observing any 
agreement that we make. But, in 
insisting upon that, I also recog- 
nize that there cannot be one 
standard of honors demanded by 
us from the other side without we 
are prepared to practice the same 
standard of honor ourselves. 

“In other words, just as I be- 
lieve it is a paramount duty on my 
part to insist upon an employer ob- 
serving an agreement, so I insist 
that it is the duty of the men I rep- 
resent to be loyal and observe any 


agreement I make on their behalf. 
That I put to you as the basic prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining. 
“Now, if that standard of honor 
iS necessary in the ordinary affairs 
of life, if that standard of honor is 
essential as between employer and 
employe, I put it to you how much 
more important, how much more 
vital is it that at least that stand- 
ard of honor should be observed 
between the nations of the world. 
Therefore, when we as a nation 
have committed ourselves. by 
treaty obligation to the protection 
of gallant little Belgium, we as a 
labor movement were brought face 
to face with this fact, that here is 
a discharging of the obligation 
that she is committed to, here is a 
nation prepared to fulfill all the 
promises she has made, and what 
can we as a trade union movement, 
believing in that principle, do 
other than to say to the nation, 
‘We will not only agree with you 
but we will support you in your 
action?’ Because, friends, I put 
that clearly as against the assump- 
tion of those that one is to adopt 
the attitude of your country, right 
or wrong. Kings and nobles may 
make a mistake in political policy. 
Kings and nations may make a 
mistake in their forms of govern- 
ment, but neither kings nor gov- 
ernments have the right to involve 
a nation in a war unless it is a war 
that is to the advantage and the 
well-being of the people as a whole. 
“In the South African war I had 
my own house wrecked. I was 
mobbed and hounded from pillar 
to post because I felt a mistake had 
been made by our people, and feel- 
ing that a mistake had been made, 
I had the courage of my convic- 
tions to say so and do all I could to 
prevent it. Therefore, I regard 
that as rather showing that we did 
not approach this question in any 
jingo spirit, but we rather ap- 
proached it from the standpoint of 
endeavoring to ascertain whether 
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our country, in taking this step, 
was justified, and if justified, what 
was our position. Therefore, the 
labor movement as a whole having 
decided to stand by the govern- 
ment, we were’ immediately 
brought up against the proposition 
of whether our support meant 
merely lip service or really a gen- 
uine sacrifice. The mere making 
of speeches is a detail; the mere 
support of a government by a pub- 
lic declaration is valueless to that 
government unless it carries with 
it some practical sacrifice and a 
recommendation that you are pre- 
pared to do something to back your 
opinion. Therefore, the British 
trade union movement having first 
decided to support the war, imme- 
diately applied itself to the ways 
and means by which it could best 
do it, and the first thing it did was 
to declare there should exist dur- 
ing the period of war an indus- 
trial truce. That is to say, that 
with the war raging as it was, it 
would be madness and folly to have 
side by side with that war raging, 
an industrial war in our own coun- 
try, and we entered into an agree- 
ment with the employers whereby 
they, on the one hand, agreed that 
they would not interfere with or 
reduce the conditions prevalent at 
the time, in return for which we, 
on the other hand, agreed that we 
should not attempt to set up any 
new standard conditions, and that 
truce was practically agreed to by 
the whole of the organized work- 
ers of Great Britain. 


—War Profiteering— 


“But we very soon found out 
what, after all, is not peculiar to 
our country but what is peculiar 
to all countries, that there are peo- 
ple who were prepared to take ad- 
vantage of abnormal circum- 
stances created by the war. Our 
navy—and here let me say that the 
United States itself owes a debt of 
gratitude to the gallantry of the 
British navy—has succeeded by 


courage and work, hard and ardu- 
ous, of freeing the sea, but we 
found that there are people pre- 
pared to take advantage of the 
navy’s great work. We found our 
food prices soaring very, very high 
indeed. We found within the first 
few months of the war an increase 
of something like 30 per cent. in 
the cost of living. At this moment 
the government returns show that 
the increase is 94 per cent. above 
that of pre-war. 

“Now we, as a labor people, 
would not have complained if this 
sacrifice was justified by the cir- 
cumstances created by the war, be- 
cause, friends, do not make the 
mistake of assuming that you can 
enter into this war simply as a 
technique. God knows you will 
have to make many, many sacri- 
fices if you are going to do useful 
service. Therefore, we could not 
expect things to go on as normal, 
but we did resent and we did com- 
plain, for we have felt that side by 
side with this increased cost of liv- 
ing there could be no justification 
for balance sheets of firms engaged 
on war work alone showing an in- 
crease of 200 per cent. and 300 per 
cent. above pre-war. We could not 
reconcile the fact that the soldier’s 
wife, without low separation allow- 
ance, struggling along and paying 
2 cents and 3 cents more for a few 
pounds of bread with firms like 
Spillers and Bakers declaring a 
dividend of over 200 per cent. 
more than they did in the year be- 
fore. We felt the war was so im- 
portant that if sacrifices were to 
be made there must be sacrifices 
on the part of all and not on the 
part of a few. 

“The result was that we imme- 
diately used our machinery and 
our power and our influence to 
draw public attention and the gov- 
ernment attention for the control 
of these things. We asked the gov- 
ernment to see that while men 
were called upon to give their life, 
it was not too much to expect other 
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people to give up some of the lux- 
uries that they were enjoying. 
Therefore, I am giving this illus- 
tration to show that consistent 
with our desire to make sacrifices 
ourselves, we naturally and jeal- 
ously safeguarded the interest of 
our own people as well as the com- 
munity by insisting that the sacri- 
fice should not be one-sided, but 
should be made by all classes of the 
people. 


—Sacrifices of the Workers— 


“The next difficulty with which 
we were faced was this: In the 
first eighteen months of the war 
over four millions of our men vol- 
unteered for the front—not con- 
scripted, not compelled—but they 
left the workshop, the factory, the 
mine, the desk, business and leis- 
ure and at the call of duty re- 
sponded. The spirit of those men 
was a magnificent spirit. The 
spirit of those men showed the 
highest possible form of patriot- 
ism, but with four million men tak- 
en out of industry it was clearly 
evident that some change had to 
be made, with the result that the 
government called into conference 
the trade union leaders and execu- 
tives of every trade and industry, 
and said to them, ‘We are now 
faced with this problem, that wom- 
en must go into industries in 
which previously they had been ex- 
cluded. Women must go and bear 
some portion of this burden and 
we want you, as a labor and trade 
union movement, not only to agree 
to these changes, but to render all 
the assistance you can to the wom- 
en when they come in.’ We said 
that so far as we are concerned we 
first want to be satisfied that there 
are no men out of work because 
clearly, friends, it would be absurd 
to agree to bring women into oc- 
cupations in which they were not 
previously engaged and at the 
same time have men out of work 
and by that means efficiency be 
wasted. We were satisfied that it 


was essential to bring women into 
industry, but in agreeing to that 
we first made a condition that 
wherever a woman was engaged in 
taking the place of a man, by a 
written agreement it was laid 
down that her presence would not 
prejudice or interfere with the 
right of a man to take his place 
when he came back from the fight- 
ing line. We felt that was an es- 
sential condition and one fair to 
our men who had so gallantly vol- 
unteered. 

“Secondly, we felt it was a duty 
to those who had volunteered that 
they should not find, when they 
came back, that women’s labor had 
reduced the standard of their 
work. It was agreed that wher- 
ever women were employed doing 
the same work as men they should 
be paid the same rate regardless 
of any sex, with the result that 
there is at this moment something 
like one million and a quarter 
women who were never previously 
engaged in industrial occupations, 
performing all kinds of manual 
work and doing it as well as men 
and at the same time the positions 
of the men are safeguarded, the 
conditions of the women are fair 
and equitable and they have the 
greatest consolation of knowing 
that they are making a magnificent 
contribution to the great war that 
is now taking place. 


—Lack of Munitions— 


“But, sir, other difficulties arose. 
For instance, it was very soon dis- 
covered that our men were not 
having a good chance; they were 
not having a fair chance. We Brit- 
ishers never complain about being 
beaten in a fair fight. I do not 
think you Americans would com- 
plain about being beaten in a fair 
fight; but you, with us, I believe 
would complain if you were beaten 
and never had a fair-chance. We 
found that our men were facing 
guns and high explosives at the 
front, with all the hell and the 
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hammering that they were getting 
and never had a chance to get 
back. For months and months our 
young gallant men were like rats 
inatrap. They could not reply by 
guns or munitions; thousands of 
them being mowed down daily by 
all manner of hellish devices being 
used against them and they had no 
chance. 

“At this date I might say I was 
always against reprisals because I 
do not think you can compete with 
Germany for barbarism. There- 
fore, any form of reprisal would 
simply make it worse. But I hap- 
pened to be at the battle of Hill 60, 
where the first gas was used and 
I saw after a two days’ battle, not 
hundreds, but thousands of our 
men—some I knew, brought out 
and laid on the ground with oxy- 
gen being pumped into them. The 
effect of the gas was that it formed 
a sort of lava around the lungs and 
strangled them. Men I spoke to 
knew they were going to die with- 
in a few hours, hundreds of them 
knew there was no possible oppor- 
tunity, some of my own fellow- 
countrymen, some of my own fel- 
low-raiiroad men. Not from one 
man did I hear a solitary complaint 
that he was going to die, but I had 
many complaints that they had not 
had a fair deal. I immediately 
came back to our country and I 
said to the Prime Minister, ‘These 
men must not be allowed to fight 
with one hand behind their backs; 
they must have a fair deal or you 
will break the morale of the best- 
spirited men in the world.’ 

“Those incidents, friends, were 
all new and the result was when 
we found that there was such a 
shortage of munitions the govern- 
ment immediately directed its at- 
tention to the providing of muni- 
tions. Some one asked us during 
some of our conferences here what 
was the real incentive that caused 
our men to make so many sacri- 
fices. The answer is a simple one, 
because they had their brothers, 
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their sons and their relatives be- 
ing mutilated daily. They were 
getting letters from the front; 
they read of these things, and it 
brought it right home to them that 
they ought to do everything they 
could to help them. The govern- 
ment, therefore, said, ‘Our diffi- 
culty with regard to munitions is 
this: that if every skilled man in 
the country was to work twenty- 
four hours per day there would 
still be a shortage,’ because not 
only at this period was the short- 
age for ourselves, but I do not 
think I am giving you any secret 
that for the first twelve months 
with the Russian army there were 
two men in the reserve and as the 
first Russian soldier was mowed 
down the other rushed up to pick 
up the rifle or he could not be a bel- 
ligerent. That was the condition 
of the Russian army with over two 
million reserves in the first nine 
months. 

“Therefore, not only was our 
difficulty in supplying munitions 
to our own people, but supplying 
them to the other allies as well. 
The government said, as I have 
stated, if every skilled man was 
turned on to this job there would 
still be a shortage. The result was 
that they called labor into confer- 
ences, as they did in every stage of 
all proceedings. The government, 
from the commencement, in every 
stage called into their conference 
organized labor and said to them, 
‘We want you to agree to unskilled 
men and women being taught and 
trained for this work.’ Our trades 
unions agreed, but they made this 
condition, that every privilege that 
they gave up was to be treated as 
a war privilege, and by a govern- 
ment guarantee all these privi- 
leges, all these rules, that were re- 
laxed were to be restored immedi- 
ately after the war was over, with 
the result that again there was 
brought into the manufacture of 
munitions hundreds of thousands 
of men and women previously un- 
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skilled who were trained in various 
ways and gave assistance in the 
manufacture of what was hitherto 
skilled industry. 


—Enrollment of Munition Work- 
ers— 

“But that was not all. We found 
that there was a shortage of labor 
in one spot and a surplus in an- 
other, as you can quite understand. 
There may be, for instance, a sur- 
plus of labor in New York and in 
exactly the same trade there may 
be a shortage in Washington. 
Therefore, the point that we were 
faced with was this: If Washing- 
ton wants a given class of labor 
and there is no labor of that kind 
in Washington and there is plenty 
of that kind of labor in New York, 
how shall we get over the difficulty 
by transferring and being able to 
use that labor at New York in 
Washington? There was set up 
what was called an enrollment for 
munition volunteers; that is to say, 
that men and women—men espe- 
cially—were asked to enroll as mu- 
nition volunteers and they having 
enrolled agreed to allow the gov- 
ernment to send them to any place 
or factory wherever their labor 
was required and they, on the oth- 
er hand, had agreed to accept the 
position wherever it was. 

“But you can quite conceive of 
this difficulty : supposing the wages 
in New York were higher than the 
wages in Washington? It would be 
hardly fair to ask the workers to 
come from New York and work at 
Washington in their own trade at 
a less rate than they could get in 
New York. Therefore, by agree- 
ment it was arranged that which- 
ever place was the highest, the 
man going to a particular district 
would carry with him the highest 
rate; that is to say, if the rate at 
New York was higher than the 
rate at Washington he would make 
the New York rate here. If, on 
the other hand, Washington was 
the highest and the man came 


from New York, he would receive 
the Washington rate if it happened 
to be higher than the other. 


~-Adjustments Necessary for Mo- 
bility of Labor— 


“But in addition there was nat- 
urally a domestic difficulty which 
would arise, namely, that the man 
would be leaving his family in 
New York. The government un- 
dertook to pay a subsistence allow- 
ance of seventeen shillings and six 
pence per week to every man who 
had dependents, so that the wages 
he earned in the new place, as it 
were, would practically go to the 
maintenance of his family and the 
subsistence allowance practically 
kept him in the particular town 
where he was. By that means 
many thousands of volunteers 
were enrolled and that difficulty 
was gotten over. In addition, of 
course, the railroads were empow- 
ered to issue free passes to them 
so that either once a fortnight or 
once a month, as the case might be, 
they were given free traveling al- 
lowances to their homes. 


—Government Takes Over Rail- 
roads— 

“Incidentally I may say that the 
railroads are under state control. 
That was brought about for this 
reason, that there are fifty-one 
railroad companies in Great Brit- 
ain. When war broke out, I may 
privately say, we were committed 
to France for the conveyance of an 
expeditionary force of one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand. The re- 
sult was that when war broke out 


the one hundred and sixty thou- ~ 


sand men, with all equipment of 
war, had to be immediately trans- 
ferred to the other side of the 
channel. Now, clearly, if the rail- 
road. companies issue a ticket to 
every soldier, and transportation 
for every force, every gun and so 
on there would be as many men 
and women engaged in the check- 
ing of what they were carrying as 
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there would be in the carrying of 
them. In addition to that, between 
the fifty-one companies — they 
were probably coming from Scot- 
land to Southampton—they would 
run over five different railroads 
and therefore a regular clearing 
house would be engaged on those 
five railways in ascertaining what 
was the exact proportion due to 
each particular company, with the 
result that there would be not only 
confusion and delay, but an ob- 
vious waste of labor .which was 
vital at that stage. Therefore, the 
government immediately took over 
the railroads and the basis upon 
which they took them over was 
this: They said to them, ‘We will 
not quibble about what you are go- 
ing to carry or what you will not, 
but whatever your profits were in 
1914 we will guarantee you those 
same profits during the period of 
the war.’ The result was that some 
of the companies, to my own per- 
sonal knowledge, had to pay back 
to the treasury—not received from 
them—many hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds, because they had 
carried more traffic than they did 
in 1914; therefore, by the govern- 
ment deal the government had ben- 
efited. 

“Now, that is the system under 
which the railroads are run under 
the general managers with the 
president of the board of trade as 
the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. That again, you will see, 
enables these free passes to be 
given with practically no expense 
to the government because it 
makes no difference so far as their 
revenue is concerned. 


—Munitions Act— 


“But the most important point, 
so far as the workers are con- 
cerned, was the giving up of what 
was called the power to strike. 
Two things were discovered: first, 
that employers were offering men 
more money to come to them on 
certain jobs than they were get- 


ting on government work; that is 
to say, an employer wanting a 
boiler maker or a machinist would 
say, ‘I will give you 5 shillings per 
week more to come to me than you 
are getting on that work.’ Al- 
though the man there may be mak- 
ing guns, this other man was do- 
ing private work and you can quite 
conceive how this policy was dis- 
astrous for those men to be taken 
from essential work and put on 
work non-essential so far as the 
war was concerned. The govern- 
ment, therefore, introduced by 
agreement with the trades unions 
the Munitions Act, and that act 
prevented a man leaving his em- 
ployment to go to another employ- 
er, but it also did this, that if the 
employer in the district was not 
paying the trades unions standard, 
the man could not be refused a 
leaving certificate, with the result 
that by the act it automatically 
brought up bad employers abso- 
lutely to the same level because it 
assured the district rate applying 
to all. On the other hand, it took 
the power to strike away from the 
men, but it gavé this advantage, 
that while it took the power to 
strike away it did set up machin- 
ery for the creation of arbitration 
courts whereby men’s grievances ‘ 
were examined. 

“These are only a few of the 
many things and _ subsequent 
speakers will deal with others. 
These are only a few of the things 
we have done. We have done them 
because we believe that the cause 
to which your country, now with 
ours, is committed, is of so para- 
mount importance not only to de- 
mocracy, not only to labor, but to 
the future of the world, that no 
sacrifice ought be too great to in- 
sure victory for the allied cause. 


—The Spirit of Co-operation— 
“I am not going to disguise the 
fact that there are men in all coun- 


tries who are prepared to take ad- 
(Continued on Page 16.) 














RIED 
(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


ECENTLY a number of bus chauffeurs of Chicago who were 
R never organized got into a controversy with their employers and 
decided that they would be better off by forming a union. Some 
of the men had worked for the street car company and were in- 
clined to think that they ought to be in the Street Carmen’s organiza- 
tion. The matter was called to the attention of John Fitzpatrick, or- 
ganizer for the American Federation of Labor and president of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor. John called into conference some of the 
street carmen’s representatives and also Brother Neer, president of 
the Joint Council in Chicago. Victor Olander, secretary of the Illinois 
Federation of Labor, was also present. After discussing the question 
the bus chauffeurs said that they would like to go into the Street Car- 
men’s union. Brother Neer strongly protested against such a proceed- 
ing and said if those men desired to organize their place was in our 
organization. The street carmen protested, so an agreement could not 
be reached. Finally it was the consensus of opinion that it would be 
best for the men to apply for a federal charter temporarily and after 
the American Federation of Labor would decide where they belonged 
the local would be turned over to its respective International Union. 
The above story may not apply to your district just at present, but 
the object in writing up this matter is to give you an idea of what is 
going on. Just imagine the Street and Electric Railway employes 
desiring or contending for jurisdiction over chauffeurs. Of course, 
when Secretary Morrison wrote to this office on the question we pro- 
tested and the federal charter has not been issued. The question never 
should have arisen, because a chauffeur is a chauffeur, no matter what 
he operates, and if street carmen have jurisdiction over bus chauffeurs 
who are hauling passengers for a fare of ten, fifteen or twenty cents, 
they are undoubtedly entitled to taxicab drivers and jitney bus drivers. 
The question is ridiculous and any set of men who could not inter- 
pret our jurisdiction in this case as well as the jurisdiction of the street 
carmen must surely be either prejudiced against us or know very little 
of International organizations or the lines of demarcation that govern 
said organizations. The very title of the Street Carmen’s Union clear- 
ly defines their jurisdiction. Their full title is as follows: Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes of Amer- 
ica, but that is not sufficient for some people. Now, in our case, we 
have repeatedly refused to admit into our organization men who were 
not entitled to membership in our union. There is work enough for 
us all. There is field enough for us to cover. The Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs desire no one except those covered by our jurisdiction, but 
it looks as though every time some few local officers in a district get 
it into their heads that they want some of our members we have to de- 
fend our International rights, or attend conferences of the Executive 
Council, and then nothing comes from this except that the matter is 
deferred to a future date. It takes years to get any direct satisfaction 
from the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor when 
a jurisdiction dispute arises between two International Unions, and the 
one important case that we had before the Council for years was finally 
decided against us: that is, the case wherein the council recommended 
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to the American Federation of Labor that the Brewery Workers’ Union 
be given jurisdiction over teamsters and chauffeurs, although for sev- 
eral years prior to that the conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor had decided that brewery teamsters come under the jurisdiction 
of our International Union. Well, perhaps we will have to get to the 
point where we will have to grab off the men covered by the jurisdic- 
tion of some other union and let the other fellow do the fighting to get 
his men back. It looks as though they are all doing it now. The force 
of the American Federation of Labor seems to be such that they cannot 
prevent it. The Street Carmen’s Union in Boston has in its member- 
ship teamsters, men who drive two and four-horse wagons hauling ma- 
terial, although they make no protest whatever, to our knowledge, 
against the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers having street car- 
men in its orgnization. Down here in Indiana the Union Traction 
Company employes have been takeh into the Locomotive Engineers’ 
organization. 

We have for years been friendly; yes, extremely friendly, with the 
Street Carmen’s Union, but if they are going to attempt to step in and 
try to take away from us the men we are entitled to, we will have to 
defend ourselves even if we are forced to sever the friendship that has 
existed between us for years. After all, International officers are elect- 
ed to protect their organization and obtain justice for it, but the rank 
and file of the membership do not expect any International officer to 
go out and do an injustice to another organization, or take into their 
organization the men covered by the jurisdiction of another Interna- 
tional Union. The greatest injustice has been done in recent years to 
unions and the public through jurisdictional disputes between Inter- 
national unions, and I can safely say that 80 per cent. of this trouble 
has been caused by International officers at the heads of the several 
unions who have been looking for a chance to get into the limelight, 
or to grab or take into their union a few men for the per capita tax 
attached to same. On the contrary, had those International officers 
acted as they expect employers of labor to act and treated them as they 
expect to be treated—that is, sit down and reason out the case and give 
to Caesar that which belongs to Caesar, a great deal of the trouble and 
suffering, stoppage of work and extreme hardships, that have emanated 
from jurisdictional disputes, could have been avoided. Look out for 
your union in your district. Protect it. Allow no other union to step 
on your toes by taking away your rights. 





retary-Treasurer and other International officers paid a visit to 
Cincinnati to attend the dedication of a monument to our de- 
ceased brother, Joseph Heberle. 

The dedication services took place in the afternoon at Spring 
Grove Cemetery and were attended by hundreds of trade unionists and 
their friends. Many addresses were made by representatives from 
different walks of life. 

The General President represented our International Union and 
in his address referred to the life of Brother Heberle, dealing with 
his actions during the years that he was a member of our organization. 

The monument is a splendid work, beautifully inscribed. Local 
Union No. 100 has provided for the perpetual care of the monument 
and the lot on which it is erected. 


O: the afternoon of May 30 the General President, General Sec- 
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Brother Heberle was born in Germany in 1862 and came to our 
shores as an immigrant in 1884 and worked in Cincinnati as a stable- 
man. He was a charter member of Local Union No. 793 and was con- 
nected with the teaming business for many years. While in Cincin- 
nati his whole life was devoted to making others happy. He was com- 
monly known as the father of the free text book in the schools of the 
State of Ohio. He made this law one of his life’s aims. When he 
first started this agitation people laughed at him and believed he was 
insane, but today the free text books in Cincinnati are prevailing, and 
the work of this much-needed change in the educational departments 
of Ohio was brought about by Brother Heberle. He also advocated 
and was responsible for the establishment of drinking fountains for 
men and beasts in that city. He was a very lovable character and en- 
dured untold hardships that he might do good for the community in 
which he lived and for the working people in general. Many kindly 
things were said of him at the dedication and his life was referred to 
as being one of absolute sacrifice made in the interest of his fellowmen. 
A large number of school children attended the services and sang many 
beautiful hymns. The work of Brother Heberle today stands as a mon- 
ument and he will never be forgotten by the residents of Cincinnati, 
or the people of the State of Ohio. It needs no monument to tell what 
a man has done when he passes away—his work lives. Brother Heber- 
le’s work shall always live and our International Union endeavored to 
honor his memory by our International representatives attending the 
dedication. Brother Heberle’s life reminds us of the words of Shakes- 
peare in Caesar: 

“His life was gentle, and the elements so mixed in him 
that nature might stand up and say to all the world, ‘This was 

a man. 





drive. Again we want to remind our membership of the neces- 

sity of treating with the utmost kindness the horses you drive 

every day. The horse is the noblest animal of the animal king- 
dom. He is man’s greatest friend and has the highest order of intelli- 
gence. In the history of the world he has always been engaged in all the 
conflicts which were necessary that civilization might prevail. Our mem- 
bership can do a world of good by realizing that those dumb, kind ani- 
mals are highly sensitive and respond to kindness more than they do to 
punishment and cruelty. During the hot weather spare this dumb friend 
of ours as much as possible. Do not drive him to excess. Be careful 
about giving him too much water, and also be careful about where he 
drinks. A little water many times during the day is much better than a 
large amount of water once or twice a day. Horses are becoming scarce, 
and in a few years from now will, perhaps, insofar as the hauling of 
freight is concerned, be a thing of the past, so for the few years 
that we will work side by side with this kind animal, treat him as well 
as you possibly can. Do not stop too long and waste time unnecessarily. 
This usually forces the man to hurry the horse in order to make up the 
time lost. You can make better time by driving at a fair rate of speed 
while on the street, than you can by stopping for a long time in one place 
and wasting time and then trying to make that time up by hurrying. Do 
not try to avenge yourself on the horse because the boss gives you a 


Te is the time of the year that is hard on the horses that we 
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worn-out, tired animal. This is no fault of the horse. It is the fault of 
the man for whom you are working. An old, worn-out, tired animal 
should be treated with more kindness, if possible, than the healthy, 
young animal. You will be much happier in the evening, when your day’s 
work is over, if you can console yourself with the thought that you have 
not abused the animal or animals that you have been driving all day. 





While in Cincinnati we were, indeed, pleased with the splendid re- 
ports made to us by the representatives of our different unions in that 
city and for the manner in which the International Officers were received 
and treated during the two days they were in that city. When we con- 
sider that just a few years ago we really had hardly any membership in 
Cincinnati, it is, indeed, pleasing to know that today we have seven or 
eight of the finest unions in the country in Cincinnati. All of our offi- 
cers there work honestly and faithfully for the uplift of the men in their 
respective locals and for the betterment of the labor movement in gen- 
eral. It was, indeed, a revelation to the International Officers who in- 
quired into the conditions of each local union to find out the splendid 
manner in which the membership was being protected and the healthy 
condition both numerically and financially of the several unions in that 
city. No better proof can be given of the work of the officers in Cincin- 
nati, or in any other city, than the condition of their local union. 





E are continually receiving requests from local unions, by 
W wire, for the sanction of a strike for their local. Let me, as 
your President, again remind you that we cannot act on such 
a request when sent in by wire. The sanction of a strike 
is a serious proposition. Unions should realize this, and should also 
realize that the International office, whether you like it or not, has to 
be governed by the constitution and laws of the International Union. 
Unions must also govern their actions by the constitution and law and 
strikes should not take place on a moment’s notice. The constitution 
specifically states that all efforts to bring about a settlement should be 
resorted to, even going so far as to offer arbitration, before a strike 
can be considered by a local union. Only when all efforts to reach a 
settlement fail should the men vote to strike, and then the vote should 
be taken by secret ballot. In order to obtain the sanction of the Gen- 
eral Executive Board, after the local by a two-thirds majority vote de- 
cides in the affirmative—that is, vote to strike, the question should be 
referred to the Joint Council. A report should be made to the Council 
by the representatives of the union and the Council should vote on 
whether or not they desire to sanction the action of the local. Some- 
times the Council considers a case of this kind as a matter of form and 
usually grant the request, but every strike entered into affects not only 
the particular union then involved, but all the other local unions in the 
district, and the Council, therefore, should be very careful before 
granting its sanction. 

The Council should be the intermediate body between the Inter- 
national and the local unions. If a Council does not exist in the dis- 
trict, then the matter should be referred by the local union direct to 
the International. 
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The whole story relative to the situation should be written, using 
one side of the paper only and should be typewritten if possible. The 
report should not be written with a pencil—ink should be used—as we 
preserve every letter and report as records in our office. All the facts 
in the case should be stated as briefly as possible; that is, state the dif- 
ferences between the union and the employers; also the number of men 
about to be involved should the strike take place; also the possibility 
of winning the strike. It is just as serious a question and entails the 
same amount of detail to obtain the sanction of a strike involving twen- 
ty men as where one thousand men are about to be involved. The same 
laws in the general constitution have to be adhered to, and the consti- 
tution insists that the facts surrounding a strike shall be laid before 
the General President thoroughly before he takes the matter up with 
the General Executive Board, and unless he has the facts in the case 
how is he going to transmit the information to the members of the Gen- 
eral Executive Board so that they may vote intelligently on the ques- 
tion? It is utterly impossible for him to do so unless he has all the 
information surrounding the situation. The members of the General 
Executive Board are scattered all over the country and they are to 
guide the International between conventions. No matter what you 
think, or what you say, the sanction of a strike is a serious matter. You 
may say that you want the sanction of a strike for a bluff or for the 
purpose of fulfilling our laws and that it will not cost the International 
one cent. That is no excuse; our laws must be lived up to and it may 
cost the International twenty thousand or fifty thousand dollars before 
you are through with the strike. No one ever knows how long a strike 
is going to last. We have entered into strikes that presumably would 
last but two or three days and we found that they lasted two or three 
months. Everything looks rosy when you take a vote to strike. It is 
a great big joke, in the opinion of many, but after the strike is on for 
three or four weeks if commences to look a little more serious, and 
after three or four months the fellow who roared the loudest for a 
strike commences to think that perhaps after all the strike could have 
been avoided. This happens in a great many cases. My experience 
in a truck drivers’ local union as business agent taught me this one 
lesson—to do everything that can possibly be done to prevent a strike, 
but if you go into a strike go into it to stick to the finish, as you never 
know how long it is going to last. Anyone can bring about a strike, 
but the man who works best for a union is the man who prevents a 
strike. Do not let the idea run away with you, that because you be- 
long to a powerful union that you own the earth. I had those thoughts 
impressed upon my mind ten years ago, when I assumed the office of 
General President, and my experience since that time has taught me 
this lesson: Avoid a strike if you can possibly do so, but if it is forced 
on you, meet it manfully. , 

Again referring to the subject with which we started this article, 
which is, that the General Office will not take up or recognize tele- 
grams coming into this office asking for the sanction of a strike. If 
you do not consider the matter serious enough to send us a letter ex- 
plaining the facts, then let me say to you that we are not going to vio- 
late all of the laws of the International Union in order to satisfy your 
whim, because we are not working entirely for your particular union. 
We are working for the best interest of the International and all of 
its local unions scattered all over the United States and Canada. 
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OCAL Union No. 705, Truck Drivers of Chicago, was given, volun- 

\ tarily, $1.50 per week increase on its wage scale by its employers 

since the last issue of our Journal. Their agreement would not 

expire for three years and the local union did not endeavor to 

break their agreement or force the reopening of said agreement, but the 

employers, realizing the increased cost of living and that the wages the 

men were now receiving were not sufficient to meet this condition, 

voluntarily increased the wages of the men. The local union in turn in- 
creased the salary of its paid business agents and officers. 

We congratulate Local Union No. 705 on its splendid victory and we 
appreciate the whole-heartedness of the fair employers who were will- 
ing to consider the extreme condition of the present time, brought about 
as a result of our country being involved in war and who were big enough 
men to grant a reasonable increase in wages, although they had a signed 
agreement which the union had no intention of breaking. 

After years of education we have reached this point: our employers 
understand us better; they believe in us; they are willing to play the 
game fair with us. This has been thoroughly proved by the action of. 
the employers toward the membership of Local No. 705. When I first 
came into office I went to Chicago and attended a meeting of Local No. 
705 where the wage scale committee had accepted an increase of 25 cents 
a week for the men, who were then receiving the lowest salaries of any 
drivers in the country doing similar work in the large cities in the coun- 
try. In 1908 the drivers in this local who were driving single teams were 
getting $11.25 and double teams were getting $13.00 and $14. Today 
drivers on single wagons are getting from $16.50 to $18.50, depending 
on whether the wagon is a heavy single or a light single. Double wagons 
are getting $19.50; three-horse wagons, $21.50; four-horse wagons, 
$22.50; one-ton gasoline trucks, $19.50; three-ton, $21.50; four-ton, 
$23.50, with a substantial increase all around for helpers and others not 
mentioned herein. This proves the strength of the union and the em- 
ployers recognize the manner in which the union is being handled; no 
more peddling of the union, no more selling out for a 25-cent increase in 
wages. The union is strong, healthy, honest, well-balanced financially ; 
the membership respects its officers and anyone knowing the history of 
the truck drivers of Chicago will see in it today a lesson that speaks 
volumes for the work of our organization. The Editor tenders to the 
union and its officers our congratulations on their splendid progress and 
hopes that they will continue to progress, and believe they have taken 
a decided step forward by increasing the dues to $1.00 a month im- 
mediately upon receiving this increase in their wages. 





GETTING NO BETTER FAST Labor Statistics in the United 
States Department of Labor, 


which adds: 


If a dollar’s worth of food, 
bought in 1907, weighed the mar- 
ket basket down ten pounds, in 
1916 that dollar purchased only a 
trifle more than seven pounds. The 
retail price of food jumped 39 per 
cent. in 1916, as compared with 
1907, according to the Bureau of 


“A workman who 
made $3.00 a day in 1907, working 
ten hours, in 1916 worked nine 
hours and thirty-six minutes a day 
and drew $3.48 for it; but it cost 
him $4.17 to buy the same quan- 
tity of food his $3.00 would cover 
in 1907; so he really was 69 conte 
worse off. a 
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TOLEDO, OHIO 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 


Dear Sir and Brother — En- 
closed find check for $62.75, in 
payment for 335 monthly due 
stamps for June and fifty initia- 
tion stamps, also monthly report; 
also wish to state that I have been 
successful in signing up for two 
years all our trucking and taxi-cab 
companies for an increase of from 
two to three dollars a week and 
the prospects are very bright for 
building up a good, big organiza- 
tion in the next two years. 

Please make note of this in our 
Journal and with best wishes, I re- 
main, Fraternally yours, 

FRANK J. RANDALL, 

Bus. Agent and Treas. Local 20. 
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STEUBENVILLE, OHIO 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—After 
reading the official magazine and 
seeing what the locals are doing, I 
thought I would let you know that 
Loca] No. 359 is still on earth and 
among the living. 

We have just received an in- 
crease of $2.00 a week for all of 
our boys who are wearing the but- 
ton. Our wages have been in- 
creased just one-half more since 
we organized, and in some cases a 
little more than half. I think we 
can show some of as true union 
boys in Local No. 359 as there are 
in any city on the globe. Of course, 
we have some members who want 
to hold the meetings on the street 
corner or curbstone and some who 
can never attend the meetings be- 
cause their uncle or aunt called to 
see them just as they were ready 
to start to the meeting, but with 
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all of this I would be willing to put 
them up man for man in staying 
with the union when they want 
what is justly theirs. 

I have just read your editorial 
on increasing the per capita tax, 
and I would say that I think it 
would be the proper thing to do, 
because it is a true saying that an 
organization is just what the mem- 
bers make it, and at our next meet- 
ing, June 14, I will talk the matter 
over and see what the boys have 
to say about it, as I am just speak- 
ing for myself, but I know that 
you can always depend upon the 
little bunch that belongs to Local 
No. 359. Now, Brother Tobin, for 
fear you may think I am saying too 
much, I will close for this time. 

Give my best regards to all and 
wishing success to the entire move- 
ment, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
A. C. JOHNSTON, 
Sec.-Treas. L. U. No. 359. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
CHECKMATED 


Rufus Patterson, a private de- 
tective, convicted of placing a 
bomb in the pocket of a laborer 
during the culinary workers’ 
strike, has confessed. The plan 
was to have the two pickets in 
front of a restaurant knocked 
down by a slugger. Two detec- 
tives were then to rush up to the 
fallen pickets and place the bombs 
in their pockets while they assisted 
them to their feet. The slugger 
was then to escape, while the pick- 
ets would be arrested. Patterson 
intended to collect $1,000 reward 
offered by the chamber of com- 
merce as part of its “law and or- 
der” campaign. 
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ORGANIZE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF THEIR OWN 


Despairing of ever securing 
bonds from companies whose as- 
sets were invested in traction 
bonds and whose interests would be 
hurt by jitney transportation, 
Auto Drivers’ Local No. 234 has, 
after but thirty days of hard work, 
perfected a mutual insurance or- 
ganization under the name Mutual 
Union Insurance Company, with 
assets of $550,000, and is writing 
legal insurance against fire and 
theft and liability for personal in- 
juries. Notwithstanding its com- 
pliance with every provision of the 
law, this company has been denied 
by the insurance commissioner the 
power to write what are technical- 
ly known as indemnity bonds, and 
as such bonds cannot be obtained 
in the State of Washington by a 
jitney driver, the company is pro- 
viding a much better bond, name- 
ly, a liability bond which is as- 
signed by the recipient to the State 
of Washington for the indemnify- 
ing of any person injured by his 
machine. 

Attempts to hold up the jitneys 
has been stopped by the issuance 
of a restraining order by Judge 
Everett Smith, and a fight will be 
made to protect the drivers in 
their right to livelihood. At the 
meeting of the Central Labor 
Council recently the efforts of the 
drivers were endorsed and the 
council pledged its moral and 
financial support in the fight they 
are making.—Exchange. 

This local, Union No. 234, is lo- 
cated in Seattle, Wash. In nearly 
all the cities of the Northwest jit- 
ney buses are being operated and 
all of the drivers are organizing 
and holding membership in our In- 





ternational Union. Street car com- 
panies are fighting them every- 
where, but our members have been 
successful in overcoming the traps 
set for them by the companies in 
al! of the cities in the Northwest. 





Organized bakery wagon driv- 
ers and salesmen of San Francisco 
are now working under a new 
agreement, which provides that de- 
liveries shall not start earlier than 
5a.m. The minimum wage is in- 
creased from~ $21.00 to $25.00 a 
week. 


Battle Creek, Mich., has just 
shown what working people can do 
for themselves and their communi- 
ties when they are free from the 
plutocratic domination and at lib- 
erty to act in accordance with the 
dictates of their principles and 
their consciences. 

There was a municipal election 
in that city recently and every 
man elected, from mayor down the 
line to constable, is a union man 
and carries a union card in some 
one of the local labor organiza- 
tions. 

For many years old C. W. Post, 
the man of “gripe nuts” and pos- 
tum infamy, held the working peo- 
ple of Battle Creek in leash and 
practically controlled the affairs of 
the city, meanwhile refusing to 
pay his taxes and using his power 
to boost his own interests in busi- 
ness, in politics and in other ways. 
Since his death the spirit of free- 
dom has been growing rapidly in 
the community he kept so long “a 
running sore on the map of Michi- 
gan,” and that it has attained to 
the full stature of vigorous and in- 
dependent manhood is shown by 
the election of a full union labor 
city adiministration of public af- 
fairs. 
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By this act the voters of Battle 
Creek have removed the blot put 
upon their city years ago by the 
unreasoning selfishness and autoc- 
racy of a pin-headed and despotic 
bigot.—Detroit Labor News. 





ADDRESS OF 
HON. JAMES H. THOMAS 


(Continued from Page 7.) 


vantage for their own personal 
aim; they are not limited to any 
one class; they are not limited to 
workers any more than they are 
limited to employers. There are 
vices and virtues in all kinds of 
people; but, friends, when we talk 
about sacrifice, if you could only 
visit, as some of us have done, the 
battlefields of France and Flan- 
ders, and see the devastated 


homes; if you in the early stages 
could have seen the women with 
their faces who had fled from the 
Germans in the early stages of war 
and heard their tales, you would 
really 


appreciate what sacrifice 
really meant. 

“I remember on the road to 
Bethune, going to the cemetery 
where fifteen hundred of our gal- 
lant Scotch Highlanders were 
mowed down in October, 1914. I 
looked to those graves and every 
one of them was indicated by a 
small cross, giving the name 
of the soldier and the regiment, 
and beyond what was then a ceme- 
tery there was standing isolated a 
grave by itself. I went over to 
that little grave and it there said, 
‘Here lies an unknown British sol- 
dier buried the 14th of October, 
1914,’ and on that grave was a 
wreath of wild flowers—we call 
them buttercups and daisies—and 
I said to the officer who was with 
me, ‘Who put those flowers on the 
grave?’ He replied, ‘Mr. Thomas, 
both in France and in Belgium 
wherever there is an unknown sol- 
dier’s grave the children gather the 
wild flowers and put on the grave.’ 

“That, friends, may be mere 


sentiment, but it is a beautiful sen- 
timent. It expresses after all the 
appreciation of a people who have 
suffered. You people, as I have 
said previously, have not yet real- 
ized the horrors of the war. Do 
not make the mistake of assuming, 
as we did, that the war will be over 
in five minutes. Do not assume 
that the entry of your great people, 
with all your power, influence and 
wealth, simply means the ending 
of the war. I do not believe it will 
be anything of the kind. There are 
many sacrifices to be made. Many 
people will die, but they will die in 
order that liberty may win. 

“To the employers I would say 
remember that the protection of 
this great state has enabled you to 
amass your wealth by the assist- 
ance of labor. You have a duty to 
recognize that in the world war 
selfish interests must be obliter- 
ated. 

“To the worker I would say in 
spite of all your struggles and diffi- 
culties remember that there is 
something higher than mere mate- 
rial gain, and if both sides ap- 
proach the question in that spirit 
I am satisfied that common spirit 
will find a reflex when the war is 
over and a better understanding by 
all sections of people will be 
reached. 

“T can look to the time when the 
war will be over, when peace will 
have been won and the Americans, 
the English, the French, the Ser- 
bian and the Russian soldiers will 
say, ‘We fought together in de- 
fense of our country. We will now 
fight together to make our country 
worth living in.’ Yea, I can see 
the German soldier, who is now 
the enemy, saying, ‘I fought for 
the Fatherland; I fought because 
I was a victim; I had to fight, but 
your victory and my defeat have 
paved the way to my liberty and 
my salvation and the ending of this 
war will not only be a victory for 
the allied cause, but a triumph for 
civilization.” 
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Is there anything that disgusts-you more than the fellow who has 
just been reinstated in the union after being outside for three or four 
years, knocking? Now that he is in, he wants to run the ship and tell 
everyone else where they get off. While we have a lot of respect for the 
man who returns to us, and while there are some good men who return 
to us, the majority of those fellows who know it all, who have just been 
paying dues for three or six months, and are only in now because they 
have to be in, most of them are food for nothing and a nuisdnce, and it 
is an awful strain on the business agent or the officers of the union to 
have to sit and listen to them at every meeting. But keep your patience, 
brothers; they usually hang themselves. 





General Auditor Briggs during the next month will be working be- 
tween Cleveland, New York and Boston. We expect our officers and 
agents in the different cities and towns where he visits to help him as 
much as possible and to extend to him every courtesy that can be ex- 
tended, because of the fact that he is a little bit handicapped on account 
of his health. Also because he is an International officer and the con- 
stitution requires Secretary-Treasurers and others with whom he is 
doing business to show him every respect. 





Vice-President King recently paid a visit to our office on matters of 
importance pertaining to Cleveland. He looks all the better after serv- 
ing thirty days for contempt of court—one of the special privileges that 
is accorded our officers every now and then for defending our unions. 
Cleveland is not by any means organized, but it will be some day. Brother 
King, with others down there, are making the fight of their lives against 
some of the most unscrupulous employers in the country, and some of 
the dear brothers in other organizations outside of our International 
Union are not over anxious to help the teamsters. Sometimes we find 
as much trouble in trying to keep clear of the trap set for us by some 
union men as we do in trying to keep clear of the trap set for us by the 
employers. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 


of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 























THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


$ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... 75 a pair 
Watch Charms .. 1.50 apiece 





All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary. 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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